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A GRAIN OF STARCH. 
BY AN ANALYST. 


THERE may not seem much in a grain of starch, 
and in point of bulk there 7s very little ; but we 
shall endeavour to show that there is a good deal 
of interesting and valuable information to be 
derived from a careful study of the little granule. 

We are all familiar with such commodities as 
flour, potatoes, Indian corn, sago, pease, and 
arrowroot, and are consequently to some extent 
acquainted with what starch is; for all these sub- 
stances consist essentially of starch, along with 
water and some minor admixtures. If we take 
a slice of a potato, for instance, and rub it on 
a grater of any sort in a basin of cold water, 
the water will soon become turbid; and a drop 
of it examined with a microscope will be found 
to contain a number of minute oval granules, 
which would in time sink to the bottom of the 
basin, forming a white deposit. These are grains 
of starch; and so minute are some varieties, 
that three thousand of them laid end to end 
would barely make an inch. 

The starch of every plant differs from its 
neighbours both in size and shape, and this 
has a considerable influence on the character of 
the vegetable organ in which it is stored up; 
the hardness of rice, for instance, being due to the 
fact that rice granules are extremely minute, with 
angular corners which fit closely and firmly to- 
gether ; whereas potato starch is large and round, 
with considerable interspaces filled with water, 
and so forms a comparatively soft mass. But, 
notwithstanding their outward points of differ- 
ence, in chemical composition the starches are 
all identical, consisting of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen—exactly the same materials as sugar is 
composed of, and better known as the compo- 
nent elements of coal and water. Leaving the 


many varieties of starch in the meanwhile, let 
| us consider one species—namely, that of wheat, 

because it is the most important in this country, 
| forming the basis of our daily bread. 
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An ordinary grain of wheat if sliced through 
the middle and examined as to its structure, will 
be found to consist of several layers, the outer a 
hard coating, which contains mineral salts, lime, 
sand, &c. Beneath this is a zone of matter very 
rich in gluten, the flesh-forming constituent of 
the wheat ; while the central portion of the grain 
is occupied by a white powdery mass, which is 
nearly pure starch. In manufacturing flour, the 
two outer layers, which together form the bran, 
are usually removed, leaving the white starchy 
flour of the central portion. 

Let us now briefly consider the chief points 
in the chemistry of bread-making. If flour be 
worked up with water, it forms a sodden, 
insipid, indigestible mass; but if heated to the 
temperature of boiling-water, the starch granules 
burst ; and it is thereby rendered a little more 
digestible, although still forming a close, stiff, 
and not very palatable cake. Such is the char- 
acter of unleavened bread, and of sea-biscuits, 
a slightly different form of the same thing. To 
be fit for digestion, starch must be dissolved or 
softened by boiling or baking; hence the reason 
why raw nuts are so indigestible as compared 
with the favourite roasted chestnuts; and hence 
one reason for cooking food, which mankind 
has been taught by experience, ages before 
chemistry could give a scientific explanation of 
the reason why. Cooking is, in fact, a partial 
digestion ; and the same is the case with baking, 
both being preliminary aids to the changes 
which take place in the mouth and stomach 
before the food is in a fit state for the prepara- 
tion of the blood. Accordingly, we bake our 
bread ; and we bake it in the way we do because 
a soft spongy loaf is more readily moistened and 
acted on by the saliva and the juices of the 
stomach. 

There is a good deal in the chemistry of 
bread-making ; and our bread might be much 
improved if bakers had a more intelligent under- 
standing of the science involved in their business ; 
for although several improvements have been 
introduced of late years, the most of our bread 
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is still prepared in the old fashion. The neces- 
sary quantity of flour is put into a trough with 
about half its weight of water, and sufficient salt 
and yeast or leaven, then thoroughly mixed up 
into what is known as the ‘sponge.’ (Here we 
may yemark that the best flour takes up the 
largest quantity of water; and a rough test of 
the quality of two samples of flour may be 
made by comparing the — of water re- 
quired to obtain a dough of similar consistency.) 
After the sponge is made, it is left for about 
five hours in a warm place to ferment, after 
which it is kneaded with the rest of the flour, 
and again left to rest some time. The dough is 
then weighed into lumps, which are put in 
tins, and set aside till they have risen to twice 
their previous bulk. It is to the yeast or leaven 
that the rising of bread is due, and the action 
is identical with that of the fermentation of 
beer. The flour contains a small amount of a 
nitrogenous substance which changes a portion 
of the starch into sugar; the yeast then attacks 
the sugar, splitting it into alcohol and car- 
bonic acid gas, the little bubbles of which try 
to escape from the mass of the dough, but 
get entangled by the gluten and gum which 
the flour contains; and thus every part of the 
bread becomes penetrated with little cavities, 
Eventually the fermentation would cease, and 
the bubbles of gas would find their way to the 
outside, thus leaving the dough much less light 
matter than we wish it to be; but the baker 
gu against this by putting it at the proper 
time into a hot oven, the heat of which at first 
increases the fermentation. In a few minutes, 
however, the temperature becomes sufficiently 
high to kill all the yeast germs; the fermenta- 
tion is thereby stopped; and by continued 
heating, the starch granules are burst, and the 
mass is fixed in the porous form it has then 
attained. A little of the alcohol is retained in 
the bread ; but practically almost the whole of it 
—in London amounting to some three hundred 
thousand gallons per annum—is driven off by the 
heat. During the baking, the starch of the outer 
a age of the bread has been browned by the 
eat, and thereby changed into a sugar known 
as dextrin or British gum; and perhaps this 
fact accounts for the fondness of some children 
and even grown-up people for crusts. 

Of late years a system for making what is 
called aérated bread has proved very successful, 
and is free from the slightest objection. The 
dough is made by mixing the flour with water 
saturated with carbonic acid gas, which on heating 
is expelled from the water, and thus distends 
the dough, producing a light spongy bread, with 
no loss of starch or sugar, and without any inju- 
rious or objectionable ingredient having been 
introduced. 

Having dealt with the baking of the bread, 
let us now briefly consider its bathe rogress 
in being adapted for the wants of the body. As 
soon as a piece of bread is put into the mouth, 
an abundant flow of saliva takes place; and in 


fact it needs no actual tasting to induce this flow, 
for even the sight or smell of anything nice is 
quite sufficient to ‘make the mouth water,’ as 
we express it. The saliva is poured into the 
mouth by three pairs of glands to the extent of 
some twenty ounces a day. It consists in great 


part of water, with a little salt and a peculiar 
substance called ptyaline, which possesses the 
property of changing starch into sugar, the 
change being accomplished most completely when 
the starch is dissolved or baked, and at a tempera- 
ture of about ninety-eight degrees Fahrenhcit, 
the normal temperature of the body. 
this ptyaline is present in the saliva to the ex- 
tent of only one part in five hundred, yet, on its 
presence and action, the heat, and consequently 
the life of the body is largely dependent ; hence 
the importance of avoiding any unnecessary 
waste of it, such as frequently and unneces- 
sarily accompanies smoking. Hence, likewise, 
we see the importance of chewing the food 
slowly and thoroughly, that it may be all 
brought under the influence of the ptyaline ; and 
thus we can understand how indigestion or dys- 
pepsia may be caused by hasty chewing or by 
excessive spitting, the starchy portion of the food 
in either case lying in the stomach as an undis- 
solved mass. . 

Bread-making we have already stated is a form 
of cooking. The heat of the oven has converted 
the outside of the bread into sugar, and the starch 
in the inside has in fact been boiled in the steam 
of the water which the dough contained, so that 
it has become capable of being readily converted 
into sugar. The porous nature of the bread 
favours this conversion; for the saliva easily 
penetrates through the whole of the spongy 
mass; and the change is still further assisted 
by the water which the bread contains to the 
extent of some forty per cent. Biscuits, on the 
other hand, being as a rule dry and non-spongy, 
are less suitable for ordinary use, Mra § con- 
taining in the same weight far more food- 
material than bread. 

It may surprise some of our readers to be told 
that the starch of bread has not the slightest 
nutritive property. Its sole office is a heat- 
producer ; and just like the coal of the engine, 
the starch or sugar is burnt up inside us to keep 
up the temperature of the machine. It is the 
gluten, the sticky tenacious matter in the grain, 
which is the nutritive flesh-forming material ; 
but in the present article we have no space to 
follow the changes which 7 undergoes in the 
system, for we are simply treating of starch at 
present ; and we trust we have made it clear how 
it is changed into sugar, and thus made soluble 
and fit for absorption into the juices which kee 
the body at a uniform temperature and in at 
repair. 

tis a common but mistaken notion that sago 
and tapioca are very nutritious. On the contrary, 
they consist almost wholly of starch, with only 
about three per cent. of gluten, so that, unless 
cooked with milk or eggs, they form a ver 
insufficient food. The same is the case wit 
Indian corn flour and arrowroot, which have 
scarcely a particle of nutritious matter in them, 
so that it is a great mistake to feed an invalid 
or a child on such materials. They are no doubt 
useful, as easily digested heat-producers; but 
they must be cooked with milk or eggs before 
they are of much use for actual nutriment ; and 
many a child has been starved to death through 
its parents’ ignorance of this fact. It is true, 
medical men often recommend arrowroot for those 
in delicate health, as it is of great importance 
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to keep up the natural heat of the body with 
the least exertion of the digestive organs; but 
it cannot be too widely known that arrowroot 
pure and simple is a mere heat-producer; and 
milk, beaf-tea, soup, or other suitable flesh-forming 
food, must be given with it, if the child or invalid 
is to be kept alive. On the other hand, semo- 
lina, hominy, lentil-meal, pea-flour, &., not being 
prepared by washing, contain a much greater 
amount of flesh-forming material than sago, arrow- 
root, &c. 

The starches are largely used in several im- 
ortant manufactures. Dextrin or British gum 
1s prepared by heating starch to a temperature of 
about four hundred degrees Fahrenheit and is 
preferred to gum-arabic because it is not so liable 
to crack or curl up the stamps or other paper 
prepared with it. Immense quantities of starch 
are used, too, in the manufacture of glucose or 
grape-sugar, which has exactly the same com- 
position as starch, and is prepared by acting on 
the starch with sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), 
which has the same effect as the ptyaline of the 
saliva. Linen rags are largely used for the same 
ere too; and, indeed, it is wonderful how 
ew things are altogether useless at the present 
day. Old boots and horns provide some of our 
most brilliant colours; while dye-colours innu- 
merable are made from the refuse of our gas- 
works; and the wash-heaps of our factories are 
proving mines of wealth, instead of mounds of 
rubbish. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 
OR, A HARD KNOT. 
CHAPTER X.—AT LEOMINSTER HOUSE. 


Very many Londoners who boast their intimate 
knowledge of the ins and outs of London, and 
especially of that West End which is a glorified 
adjunct to the ancient city of King Lud, would 
be puzzled to identify the exact locality of 
Leominster House. And yet the grand old 
mansion, coyly hiding behind its massive walls 
in a gloomy street of Mayfair, is well worth 
seeing, when its wide gates open to give some 
carriage egress, if only for the sake of its superb 
frontage, designed by Inigo Jones, and as yet 
unspoiled by climate or the restorer. Very big, 
stately, and perhaps melancholy, like some other 
town residences of the higher aristocracy, was 
this great old house, which had been built among 
green fields, long ago swallowed by encroaching 
brick and mortar, and the once famous gardens 
of which are represented by the modern Mont- 
gomery Street and Place and Leominster Street, 
which stand where once maids of honour in 
hoops and powder, paint and patches, flirted 
with courtiers in blue and silver, in pink and 
gold, with laced hats, richly hilted swords, and 
clouded canes. It would have needed, as in the 
old days of ostentatious housekeeping, an army 
of gorgeous footmen, and a bevy of visitors in 
the gay apparel of former times, to have enlivened 
the sombre stateliness of the enormous house, or 
the tomblike silence that seemed natural to it. | 


There had not been much feasting within those 


walls for some years past. Lady Barbara could 
remember solemn hospitality, on a princely scale, 
but somewhat ponderous withal, to have been 
exercised there in her father’s time. But her 
brother had hated the place, and indeed had 
spent his leisure and his revenues for the most 
~ in Cannes, Como, Naples; while the late 
ord’s short reign and sickly health had not 
been consistent with much enjoyment of London 
society. 

In a large, sadly splendid room, one of a suite 
of sadly splendid rooms, that were reached by 
traversing an inner hall, paved with marble, and 
a ghostly corridor carpeted with red, reclined 
the newly arrived mistress. There was some- 
thing touching in the contrast between the cold 
stateliness of the magnificent house and the 
helpless attitude and air of extreme youth and 
childlike innocence which distinguished her to 
whom all beneath that roof were bound to yield 
obedience. Dressed in the deepest mourning as 
she was, her graceful figure seemed the more 
slender because of the clinging black robes, the 
gloomy hue of which set off the purity and beauty 
of her almost dazzling complexion, and the sheen 
of her golden hair. The oeuens to the absent 
sister would have been very striking, had any 
one been there who had known the two in days 
when Clare and Cora were together and poor; 
but this one looked calmer and more placid than 
the other in Bruton Street had been seen to look 
since first, under the lawyer’s care, she sought the 
shelter of her brother’s insolvent dwelling. Lad 
Barbara Montgomery, rigid and upright in a tall- 


backed chair, sat like a guardian dragon opposite | 


to the mistress of the mansion. A severe expres- 
sion was on her firm lips and in her austere 
eyes, and there was displeasure in the ring of her 
voice as she said: ‘It admits, to my mind, of 
no extenuation, Clare, my dear. Neither your 
brother nor your sister—excuse me—has behaved 
as I had a right to expect. Sir Pagan has posi- 
tively not paid me the compliment of sending 
an answer to the letter I addressed to him.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ answered the other timidly—‘ perhaps 
Pagan did not know what to say.’ 

‘It is possible, when the subject of discourse 
turned on topics less congenial than a horse or 
a dog,’ returned Lady Barbara in a voice that 
quivered with suppressed anger—for the chatelaine 
of Castel Vawr, though too old to entertain 
modern theories of women’s rights, had very 
strong ideas of her own, as a born Montgomery 
of the long titled branch of that most ancient 
stem—‘that Sir Pagan Carew might find himself 
at a loss for a befitting method of expressing his 
sentiments. But he might have remembered that 
the commonest rules of courtesy demand that 
a gentleman should be at least polite to a 
lady.’ 

Now, this was precisely—though Lady Barbara 
did not know it—what poor Sir Pagan did 
remember. The recollection of her letter cost 
the miserable young baronet many a_ twinge 
during those nightly musings that we all have, 
and wherein so many uncomfortable facts are 
marshalled up against our peace and _ serenity. 
‘How can I answer that high-bred old cat at 
Castel Vawr?’ was a question that Sir Pagan 
often asked himself, as he shifted to and fro on 
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his uneasy pillow ; and it was a query that took 
precedence frequently of pressing questions as 
to stakes and entries, hedging upon racehorses, 
meeting ‘that bill’ at Moss’s in Cursitor Street, 
and raising the snug three hundred—part wine, 
art pictures, part cash—from Mr Aaron in 
Windmill Street, Haymarket. Sir Pagan was 
to the backbone a gentleman. But the broken- 
down Devonshire baronet had never been schooled 
in the ways of the feminine world. Men, he 
understood pretty well. But of women of fashion 
he knew strangely little; and of such majestic 
survivals of a former state of things as Lady 
Barbara, he stood in awe, not unmingled with 
repugnance. Several times he tried to pen a 
reply to her magniloquent epistle, but gave it 
up for the moment. And so it fell out that the 
task of answering Lady Barbara was insensibly 
if unwillingly relinquished. 

‘Poor Pagan! he scarcely ever wrote a line 
in his life either to Cora or to me,’ said Lady 
Barbara’s companion, very gently. ‘It is of her, 
not of him, that I am thinking, ah! so often, 
and so sadly.’ 

‘But your sister has likewise left your letter 
unreplied to,’ returned Lady Barbara, with extra 
lines of severity about her hard mouth. 

‘Poor Cora, poor misguided girl! 
is headstrong in her error’ 

‘You should say, Clare, obstinate in her sin,’ 
interrupted Lady Barbara impatiently. 

‘Not when I speak of Cora—not where 
my sister is concerned, answered the beautiful 
young mistress of the house, with a sweet firm- 
ness that became her well. ‘I can never be 
harsh, never unkind in word or thought, when 
it is of Cora that there is question. It is not 
as if she were really—bad-hearted, dear Aunt 
Barbara. She is a mere dupe, a poor misled thing, 
and if I could only see her’—— 

At this moment a deferential interruption 
occurred, as a groom of the chambers, salver in 
hand, entered with a note for the younger of the 
two ladies. 

‘At last!’ exclaimed Lady Barbara, while the 
colour of the young lady went and came, as with 
trembling hand she took the letter. Neither 
of the two ladies doubted that the absent 
sister had at length sent the long sy egy reply. 
The groom of the chambers, who bore a close 
external resemblance to a dean, slid away again, 
on noiseless feet as he had come, and closed the 
door. Meanwhile the recipient had had time 
to scrutinise the note which she held between her 
fingers. Her heart gave one convulsive bound, 
and then ceased to beat—so it seemed—and she 
grew white to the very lips. She did not open 
the letter, however. ‘You seem in no hurry, | 
Clare, my love,’ said Lady Barbara, in that 
admonitory tone which old people, in the days 
of her own youth, had been wont to adopt towards 
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| tions treated as royal commands. 


young people who were tardy or slack in fulfilling 
the requirements of their elders. Lady Barbara | 
was anxious to know what the truant could pos- | 
sibly have to say for herself. Could the letter | 
be a renewal of the old audacious effort at impos- 
ture, or was it a mere confession and whimpering 
plea for mercy and forgiveness ? 

‘It is a mistake. It is not from Cora at all— 
nor from my brother. It has nothing to do with 
that sad affair, was the reply, in a voice that | 


was not quite so steady as its beautiful owner 
wished it to be. 

‘But then’—— interjected Lady Barbara, half 
interrogatively. 

‘I have said that it is nothing—a trifle,’ replied 
the other, almost peevishly, as she thrust the 
note, unopened, into the midst of a litter of 
tiny trivial objects that lay upon the table at 
her side. ‘It is a disappointment,’ she added, 
smiling slightly ; ‘for I, like you, had hoped that 
Cora had written.’ 

Lady Barbara’s foot drummed on the velvet 
carpet, and her eyebrows expressed displeasure 
as eloquently as ever broad, black, well-arched 
eyebrows can have done since the world was 
a world. The noble spinster had cherished 
certain half-formed designs of ‘being a mother 
to the youthful widow,’ so strangely left forlorn 
and rich. Lady Barbara was not in the least 
consciously selfish in thus proposing to herself 
a quasi-maternal mentorship over so very 
well endowed an orphan as the young Lady 
Leominster. It was not the latter’s purse-strings 
over which. she desired to establish a control. 
She had an income of her own that was large 
enough to leave an annual surplus. But she 
dearly loved power, and her unexpressed wish was 
that the border castle and the ooiet mansion 
and the revenues that went with them should 
be managed according to her, Lady Barbara’s, 
notions of what was right. She wished her 
nephew’s wife to justify his choice by turning out 
a model Marchioness, and regulating her actions 
and choosing her friends according to right rule 
and sage opinion. But it is difficult to assume 
unasked the character of guide to one with whom 
there has been no early familiarity ; and sweet 
as the girl’s temper unquestionably was, Lady 
Barbara had an instinctive feeling that she was 
not one of those weak members of the sex who 
are ready to yield sheep-like obedience to the first 
social or domestic tyrant who chooses to demand 
it. Lady Barbara, then, restrained the impulse 
to inquire concerning the origin of the note just 
received. 

‘I was thinking of going out. There are one 
or two places I want to go to, and then I could 
take a turn in the Park before driving home 
again. The air would do you good, Clare, dear. 
Will you come with me?’ said she as suavely 
as she could, 

‘I should prefer to stay at home to-day. I 
am tired, ak besides, I wish to write to Cora,’ 
answered the other gently. 

Lady Barbara had been used to hear her sugges- 
She frowned 
and looked doubly austere as she rang the bell and 
ordered the carriage. Then she went to attire 
herself for her outing; and still her young com- 
panion sat motionless, almost in a crouching 
attitude, in her chair, her slender white hand 
resting listlessly on the tiny table beside her, 
whereon stood a vase that held a lily, and a heap 
of Society journals, photographs, and so forth, 
as well as a small enamelled workbox, over the 
edge of which peeped bright skeins of floss-silk 
and glittering beads and the implements of some 
slight feminine industry. Close by this box the 
unopened note had been, as if carelessly, pushed, 
and there it lay. It was not till the carriage 
with Lady Barbara had fairly rolled out of the 
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courtyard, that a strange change came over the 
countenance of the young lady, as she took 
up the hitherto neglected letter, and tearing it 
open, set herself to the task of perusing its 
contents. 


PAVEMENT PORTRAITS. 
A WRITER. 


Not a poet, nor a writer of fiction or history, 
nor a scribbler on science and art, nor a builder 
of journalistic columns, was this tall, thin, young 
man, who, dressed in a well-brushed, somewhat 
threadbare frock-coat, thick comforter, and rather 
old-fashioned high hat with a broad brim, was 
a little while ago to be met every morning at 
nine A.M., or thereabouts, near the end of Cheap- 
side. It was a government office assistant, or, 


| to give him his official designation, a Civil Service 


writer, who was thus hurrying to his daily 
labour ; a man who for tenpence an hour drudged 
away his life. 

Albeit always wrapped 
weather might be, this poor —for he was 
only four-and-twenty—always looked cold. And 
cold he invariably was. Born under an Indian 
sun, bred in a bungalow, and living, until within 
the last few years of his young life, in a climate 
where existence would be intolerable but for 
punkahs and long spells of luxurious ease, the 
change to the dull gray shade of a London suburb, 
and the sordid existence of a government writer, 
had developed in him the seeds of hereditary 
consumption so 5 He that no one looking at 
him plodding to his daily labour could doubt 
that with him the time could not be long ‘or 
ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl 
be broken.’ 

Notwithstanding his shabby clothes and chilled 
appearance, this ‘portrait’ looked by no means 
an unhappy member of the human family at the 
time when he was first to be met on his morning 
walk along Cheapside, now nearly four years ago. 
He was new to London in those days, his father, 
an officer in the Indian army, having not long 
before been slain in a brush with some unruly 
natives; and his mother having returned to 
England and set up housekeeping, on a very 
small annuity, with her son and daughter at 
Peckham. At that time, the wear and tear of 
London life going on around him amazed and 
amused him, and his daily trudges between 
Peckham and his office had not become the 

ainful feats which they subsequently grew to 
&s. The nature of this young man was bright 
and cheerful ; he had an inquiring mind ; he was 
young, and had the hopefulness belonging to 
nearly all youth. So the first spring, summer, 
and winter went by without any particularly 
disturbing element in the lives of the three Anglo- 
Tndians at Peckham. But the second spring 
brought with it a severe illness to the young 
writer. For week after week he was laid up 
with a distressing cough, tightness of the chest, 
and general symptoms of the dread complaint, 
from which, as his mother knew only too well, 
he suffered ; and when, towards the beginning of 
summer, the boy resumed his work at his office, 
those with whom he was brought in contact 
noticed how cruelly the complaint had gripped 


up whatever the 
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hold of him. , 


Still he plodded cheerfully on, working the 
full limit of the time during which he could 
work, in order to squeeze as many pence as 
possible from the cashier at the end of every 
week. He had a hopeful word for his mother 
whenever she questioned him about his health, 
concealing even from himself the doubts which 
would obtrude upon his thoughts as to his con- 
dition. And he bent all his energies to the one 
task of adding to the little common fund at home 
for the maintenance of his mother, his sister, and 
himself in independence. 

But another shadow, besides the dark one of 
disease, began to cast itself over the little house- 
hold at Peckham. Debt appeared. Debt, incurred 
first during the spring, because of the writer’s 
illness, seemed to grow heavier and greater week 
by week, strive as the family did to drive it from 
their door; and when July came, a catastrophe 
happened. The writer came down to breakfast 
one morning, and found his mother weeping 
bitterly over the dressing-case of his dead father. 
There was the box which to him, as a child, had 
been a delightful mystery, with its secret jewel 
drawer, which only opened upon the pressure of 
some unknown spring ; its silver-topped bottles, 
its penknife, scissors, paper-knife, razors, and all 
the useful articles of a rich man’s toilet-table. 
The young man stared as his mother, drying her 
eyes, silently put each of the contents of the case 
into its proper place, and then, having shut and 
locked the box, did it up reverently in paper, 
tying the string with an energy which, unneces- 
sary in itself, showed the deep emotion which 
agitated her. 

‘Charles,’ she said, ‘the rent to Lady-day last 
is not yet paid. The landlord will not wait for 
ever. It must be done. Take this, Charles, and 
get the money.’ 

The boy felt a horrid lump in his throat as he 
cried out: ‘O mother! dear father’s dressing- 
case! I can’t, I positively can’t!’ 

‘Charles,’ said his mother very solemnly, ‘don’t 
think that J can bear to do this any more than 
you. But it must be done. We will try and be 
even more economical than we have hitherto 
been ; and we will get it out soon again. Our 
debts must be paid. Surely it is better to raise 
money in this way, than to go on being the slave 
of one’s creditors—and of that most important one 
of all, the landlord.’ 

So Charles took the parcel up; and on his 
way to the office that morning, he tremblingly 
entered a pawnbroker’s shop in Blackman Street, 
Borough. 

Oh, the fit of coughing which he had when he 
came out of that pawnbroker’s! The passers-by 
stared in pity at the poor thin figure, almost bent 
double with pain, his weak frame looking likely 
to go to pieces with the violence of the cough. 
But he hurried on, his handkerchief pressed to his 
mouth, and none but he saw the scarlet stain 
thereon, when, the fit over, he was able to take 
it from his face and replace it in his pocket. 
That scarlet stain haunted him all day long. Ay, 
all that day, and for weeks and weeks, the poor 
writer, filling up forms and docketing official 

apers, thought of little else—the blood on his 
[odicurchlel and his father’s dressing-case in 
the pawnshop ! 

e never told his mother of that fit of coughing 
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in Blackman Street. The burden of poverty was 
the common lot of all at his home to bear. The 
skeleton in his own cupboard was kept fast 
locked up and out of the sight of the others. 
But it was a cruel secret to keep, and the mental 
trouble it caused him by no means contributed 
to strengthening his weak constitution. How- 
ever, the writer, if he had a feeble body, had 
a strong will; and all the energy of his nature 
was directed to the one specific purpose of releas- 
ing his father’s dressing-case from what he con- 
sidered to be the degradation and disgrace of 
the pawnbroker’s possession. 

Summer passed, autumn came, followed by a 
cruel winter. The young man laboured on. 
He worked very hard. He asked for additional 
employment, and obtained permission to do some 
official work at home, which brought him in 
some extra shillings, which he carefully stowed 
away, longing for the day when his hoard would 
reach the amount requisite to redeem the dressing- 


| case. 


All that winter, the men who saw him at his 


| work watched the fading away of the life of 


this poor ‘portrait.’ His face became perfectly 


| white, with a dreadful flush on each cheek, which 


| told its tale to the most casual observer. 


And 


| for those who could not see the evidence in 


his face, there was the testimony of that ever- 
recurring cough. It was so bad, that, poor 
fellow, he had frequently to leave the room 
—the light labours of the comfortable clerks 
being interrupted by his barking, which at times 
would finish almost in a scream. Still he 
plodded on. Spring came. The home of the 
‘portrait,’ by the joint efforts of his mother, 
sister, and self, was somehow kept over their 
heads. His secret fund had increased very 
slowly, but steadily, and now reached five 
pounds. Other two pounds, ora little more, and 
the object of the young man’s hard labour of 
many weary months would be accomplished. 

The month of June arrived, and the money 
required by the writer for what had been the 


| purpose of his life since that morning when he 


spat blood in Blackman Street—now nearly a 
year ago—was made up during the four weeks 
of this the most beautiful month of all the year. 
But at what a price was the object of the poor 
fellow attained! It was the mere shadow of 
a man that moved nervously and swiftly to 
and from its work day by day, rather than a 
being of flesh and blood, belonging to the same 
race as the robust crowd of City men through 
which he passed, with a ‘far-off look’ within his 


eyes. 

Tat last the anniversary of the day on which 
he had pawned his father’s dressing-case came ; 
and with trembling transparent fingers, he ner- 
vously counted over his little savings ere setting 
out for his work. The money he put into his 
pocket together with the pawn-ticket; and all 
that day he surprised the other writers and the 
clerks with whom he worked by the cheerfulness 
of his manner and the alacrity with which he 
performed his official labours. He even made 
jokes! He rallied some of the men who were 
slow in doing their work; but while making 
fun of them, he helped them to do it. His high 
spirits were, it must be admitted, rather ghastly, 
and contrasted but ill with his alarming appear- 


ance ; and when five o’clock came, the writer 
walked out from his office with a more erect 
frame, and with a happier look on his wasted 
face than he had had for many a long day. 

On his way home, he entered the dark door- 
way of the pawnbroker’s shop in Blackman 
Street, and gave up his ticket and his little 
hoard of money, and received the heavy box, 
which had been hidden away for twelve long 
months. With this burden under his arm, he 
set off for his home. He was full of pluck and 
hope, and he was picturing to himself the joyful 
surprise with which his mother and sister would 
receive the returned dressing-case, when suddenly 
a horrid spasm seized his chest, as it were, and 
seemed to stop his heart. He put his parcel 
down on the pavement of the busy Borough 
thoroughfare and gasped for breath. Then came 
the cough again. When this was over, the poor 
writer could hardly stand. Some kind person 
going by, seeing that he was very ill, ed a 
cab, and put him and his box into it. 

The cab arrived at the poor little Peckham 
cottage with the redeemed dressing-case, and 
its redeemer—dead ! 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


As I quietly glided across the entrance lobby 
of Briteleigh Hall, in the wake of Mrs Stokes 
and the housekeeper, I looked about hurriedly 
for some place within which I could conceal 
myself for a few minutes. The scullery-door 
stood open. There was no one within the room. 
I stepped in, and gently closing the door, waited 
patiently, listening for the unloading of the re- 
mainder of the linen and the departure of Mrs 
Stokes. What she thought of my sudden dis- 
appearance, I am unable to state. She did not, 
however, to my knowledge, express openly any 
manifestation of surprise. Perhaps she feared 
that if she did so, it might implicate her in 
some unpleasant affair, and therefore wisely 
chose to be silent; or, more probably, thought 
that I was, as she expressed it, ‘a friend of the 
family,’ stealing upon them unawares. 

Watching my opportunity when the coast 
seemed clear, I stealthily sallicd forth, and made 
for the entrance-hall and for the principal 
staircase. Probably the dog had not been 
unchained, for I neither saw nor heard anything 
of him. On reaching the first landing, I observed 


a door partly open. The room was superbly | 


furnished. ‘The drawing-room,’ said I to myself. 
Within, in an easy-chair, sat a gentleman con- 
siderably past middle age, but tall and robust. The 
first glance at his countenance revealed a com- 
pound of the repulsive and the cunning, mingled 
with deep traces of continuous dissipation. He 
was reading a newspaper. I hesitated a moment, 
and then stepped boldly into the room He 
looked up with an impatient expression of sur- 
prise and annoyance. 

. ‘Mr Wintock, I presume?’—making a low 
ow. 
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‘What do you want here, fellow?’ he replied, | 
starting to his feet. ‘How dare you intrude into | 
a gentleman’s mansion and private a) 
after this fashion ¢’ | 

‘Very sorry to discommode you, sir, but busi- | 
ness is business, though it’s sometimes rather | 
unpleasant. Iam here on the part of Mr Warley.’ 
And then I briefly vo ETH the nature of my 
commission, and showed him my authority. 

He got into a towering passion, and turning 
to the mantel-piece, rang the bell violently. ‘You | 
sneaking, pettifogging bumbailiff, leave my house | 
this instant.—Here, Benetti !’—raising his voice— | 
*Benetti, you rascal, I want you !—Martha, loose | 
the dog !’ 

Quietly walking to the door, I shut ft, turned 
the key, and set my back against it. 

Mr Wintock seized the heavy drawing-room 

oker and advanced towards me. ‘You scoun- 
1! unlock that door; and stand out of the 
way this instant, or I’ll smash’—— 

‘Oh, if that’s your game, governor, you had 


it will be as well to waive my first intention of 
pitching you headlong out of the window, and 
try to accommodate you during your brief stay 
as well as our humble and limited means will 
permit.’ He said this with an air of chagrin and 
sarcasm that told plainly how much he was irri- 
tated at being overmatched. ‘Meanwhile, you 
shall, as you request, lodge well and be fed well 
until you take your august departure.’ 

Some further conversation, relative to the 
matter in hand, followed; and after a short 
time, he rang again for Martha, who after a brief 
colloquy received instructions to conduct me to the 
apartment I was for the nonce to occupy. 

‘Mr Meredith, he said as I was bowing myself 
out of the room, ‘there is one thing I should wish 
you to understand. We are very quiet people, 
and dislike being disturbed at night. The dog 
has usually the range of the house after ten 
o'clock. It would be as well to keep your room 


| after that hour till the servants are about in the 


'morning. He is an extremely savage beast, and 


better not try it on, I interrupted, drawing one of | some accident might occur.’ 


my pocket companions and just showing him the | 


muzzle; for my blood began to warm. ‘I don’t 
want to do anything uncomfortable; but you 
know self-preservation is the first law of nature. 


If you are going to knock a hole in my cranium, I | 


‘Indeed, Mr Wintock? Then would it not be 
‘advisable, to avoid all risk, to keep him con- 
| stantly chained up?’ I laid my hand carelessly 
| on my breast-pocket as I spoke. 


He understood the hint, and replied good- 


shall try and drill one in yours. Not a perfectly | humouredly: ‘Well, well ; perhaps it would.— 
legal act, perhaps, but certainly expedient under | Martha, tell Benetti to see to it.’ 


the circumstances.—Now, sir,’ I continued, ‘it’s no 
use your getting into a passion with me, because 
I’m only an agent, you see, and obliged to do 
the bidding of my superiors. Besides, you will 
only make matters worse.’ 
he first outbreak of passion over, he calmed 

down a little. ‘Well, that’s true,’ he replied, ‘as 
far as it goes. And how on earth you contrived 
to get in, | can’t imagine.’ 

‘All stratagems, sir, are fair in war, you 
a 

‘Did you get in—through one of my people?’ 

*No, a : qi did not.’ . iis 

‘Hem!’ he muttered to himself; ‘I am glad 
there are no traitors in the camp.—They need 
not have been so sharp with me,’ he continued, 
addressing me. ‘The money will be paid without 
fail in a week at the latest.’ 

‘Extremely glad to hear it indeed, sir, I 
sincerely hope it will. In that case, you need 


He meditates a moonlight departure, thought 
I, as I left the drawing-room. ‘We shall see ;’ 

'and I resolved to be more than ordinarily vigi- 
| lant. 

The room allotted for my temporary accommo- 
| dation was in an upper story, in an angle of the 
| building overlooking the most pleasant part of 
| the park, and on the opposite side to that more 

immediately tenanted y the family. It was 
comfortably furnished, and my meals were regu- 
larly and liberally served. I did not, however, 
get much repose. My chief's caution, ‘to sleep 
| With one eye open;’ Mr Wintock’s behaviour at 
| our first meeting, and especially his hint about 
the dog ; together with the jealous suspicion with 
which Benetti evidently watched my every move- 
' ment whenever I left my pm gerne 
|me to keep on the alert. It was my custom to 
|remain the greater part of the night in my 
room, sometimes with a light, oftener without 


not care about my troubling you for a few days. | one, and as the weather was tolerably warm, 


I don’t wish to interfere with your family arrange- 
ments in any way, or to do anything inconsistent 
with my duty. Lodge me comfortably and feed 
me fairly, and you’ll scarcely know I’m here. 
I’m used to this sort of thing, sir; you need not 
mind -me in the least, I can assure you.’ 

He had put down the poker, and was leaning 
against the mantel-piece. Some one tried the 
door, and then tapped. ‘Did you ring, sir?’ It | 
was Martha’s voice. | 

I unlocked the door, and stood behind it. 

Mr Wintock stepped across the room and 
opened it. ‘Come again in a quarter of an) 
hour.’ 

‘Very well, sir’ 

Martha retraced her steps down-stairs. 

‘Now, Mr—a—a’ 

‘Meredith, sir, at your service.’ 

‘Mr Meredith, then, as you seem to be a 
reasonable fellow, perhaps, all things considered, 


not unfrequently with the window open. What 
sleep I had .was chiefly by snatches in the day- 
time. 

It was on the fifth night after establishing 
myself in my quarters at the Hall, and the great 
clock had struck the solemn hour of twelve. The 
house was wrapped in silence; not a sound 
seemed to break the stillness of the night. I had 
been reading, and overcome either by the lassi- 
tude consequent upon being shut up for several 


| days, or the drowsiness attendant upon a pro- 


tracted period of watchfulness, or perhaps by both, 
had dropped off into a dreamy doze. On the other 
side of the room—a capacious one—and _— 
the centre table at which I was sitting, hung a 
large mirror; behind me was the door, shielded 
by a very handsome screen covered with richly 
ornamented oriental designs, Something partially 
roused me, and I looked up in that half-con- 
scious, half-somniferous state subsequent to what is 
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denominated as ‘forty winks. My candle was 
flickering in the socket. By its varying and fast 
decreasing light stood dimly revealed in the reflec- 
tion of the mirror before me the vision of a 
haggard female face, peering at me intently round 
the extreme fold of the screen, which reached 
to within a yard of my chair. Such an expres- 
sion I had never before seen on mortal physiog- 
nomy, nor ever wish to see again. Long raven- 
black hair hung disheveled over a face, pale 
and haggard; the bloodless lips closed over the 
clenched teeth with desperate resolution; the 
brilliant flashing eyes glittered with an almost 
maniacal light; yet, distorted as were the fea- 
tures, they still bore traces of singular beauty. 


For the first time since entering the Hall, the | 


strange story of the ‘white face,’ which I had 
heard at the Three Nags, flashed across my 
memory. For a moment, sense and reason 
seemed to reel, and I had well-nigh fallen from 
my chair. Suddenly, the lips parted in an 


attempt to speak, and the figure extended its | 


attenuated arm, as if to touch me. At the 
same moment, a brawny hand was placed over 
its mouth, and it was forcibly dragged, or rather 
lifted back behind the screen just as my expiring 


candle rallied for an instant and shot up its | 


last bright gleam of flame. Then all was dark- 
ness. 

Springing to my feet, I rushed to the door, 
overturning both chair and screen in my haste. 
There was neither trace nor sound of any one 
near my chamber. The lofty staircase, the 
long passages, were silent and deserted. It 
was with sensations not to be described that 
I returned to my room, lighted a fresh candle, 
and sat watching and listening eagerly the 
remaining part of the night; but nothing further 
occurred. Nor was there the next day, on the 
part of the inmates, the most trifling indication 
that anything unusual had occurred. I forbore 
to ask any questions, and kept my own counsel, 
determining, however, as far as possible, to unravel 
the mystery. - 

With this purpose in mind, I resolved not to 
confine myself so closely to my room as hereto- 
fore. Of the supernatural I did not for a moment 
dream ; but it did strike me that the face said to 
be occasionally seen at the windows, and which 
had certainly appeared to me, might possibly be 
a clever device, in the one case to frighten unwel- 
come visitors from the premises, in the other to 
bring about my own speedy departure. Yet that 
dark sinewy hand—unless the whole thing were 
a delusion on my part—evidently coerced and 
prevented the intention of the figure. Then, 
again, it occurred to me that possibly it might 
be some insane member of the family, whom it 
was desirable to keep secluded, and yet not neces- 
sary to send away to an asylum, and who had 
during the night broken away from restraint. 
If so, what right had I to interfere, or to intrude 
myself upon Mr Wintock’s private affairs? I 
could not satisfy myself, and waited in a fever 
of excitement for some clue to guide me. So 
intensely absorbed did I become, so nervously 
anxious to discover the locality of my mysterious 
visitant, that I almost forgot the special business 
upon which I was engaged. 

The next few nights passed without any further 
interruption of my privacy. My overwrought 


feelings gradually cooled down, and I began to 
question within myself whether or not the whole 
transaction was not a creation of my own imagina- 
tion, a horrible nightmare, consequent upon the 
uneasy position in which I had sat and dozed. 
Dispassionate reasoning had almost brought me 
to this conclusion, when all doubts were solved 
by what shortly afterwards occurred. 

Though of course I had the liberty of the 
whole house, which to a certain extent I availed 
myself of, it was my custom, at intervals during 
the day, to stand for a while at the open window 
of my room, to inhale, for health’s sake, the fresh 
country air wafted over the demesne of that 
noble park. My room had indeed two windows ; 
but one of these only looked out upon a receding 
angle of the house, a few feet distant ; the other, 
at which I generally stood, commanded a view of 
the whole park. Rural scenery is to me at all 
times an exquisite delight. I have stood for 
hours at that ancient Gothic window, gazing upon 
the grand old trees and broad expanse of sward, 
decked with bright spring flowers, and listening 
| with enthusiasm to the melody of the countless 
/merry song-birds that broke upon the stillness of 
| that dreary mansion. 
| One evening, just at dusk, I was leaning out, 
watching the fading twilight, and deeply intent 
upon the liquid music of a couple of nightin- 
gales, which had taken up their abode in a 
cluster of trees not far from the house, and were 
warbling their ravishing strains with thrilling 
effect in the solemn stillness of that deserted park. 
As I listened to them, some tiny scraps of a 
material of fine texture, apparently cut or torn 
from a lady’s dress, dropped fluttering past me 
from above.. On looking up, I beheld—attached 
to an improvised line of the same material, con- 
sisting of strips tied together, and which was 
evidently let down from an upper window—a 
white pocket-handkerchief loosely folded. I could 
just discern a hand signalling me to secure the 
handkerchief. Though startled, I lost not a 
moment in doing so. The line was withdrawn, 
and the hand immediately disappeared. Shutting 
the window, I struck a light, and sat down in 
no little haste to ascertain what this might 
mean. On opening the handkerchief, I found 
the interior covered with writing in large 
characters, not inscribed with pen or pencil, 
but seemingly traced with a piece of coal or 
a portion of burnt stick. With some difficulty, 
I deciphered the writing, as follows: 


Smr—I beseech you to pity and aid an unfor- 
tunate lady, imprisoned in her own house, and 
deprived of her rightful property by the grossest 
villainy. If you are a gentleman, be the instru- 
ment of my release.—Next room but one to the 
roof—same size and arrangement of windows as 
your own—locked in. Marta WINTOCK. 


‘Then the tale I heard at the Three Nags has 
some foundation after all,’ I inwardly exclaimed, 
as every nerve trembled with excitement. Refold- 
ing the handkerchief, I leaned back in my chair 
to cogitate upon this strange communication. 
‘The Hall is indeed haunted, yet by no spirit, but 
a being of flesh and blood. This is no maniac’s 
epistle ; nor was the apparition in my room a 
freak of my imagination. No wonder the young 
lady disappeared so suddenly.—Ah, Mr Wintock, 
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that is your scheme, is it?—a prisoner till she 
accepts the hand of your worthless profligate 
son, and then her fortune will be a nice plum 
to relieve you from your difficulties. I wonder 
you have not killed her outright ; but I suppose 


| that would not serve your purpose.—-Help you, 


poor lady? Yes; that Jack Meredith will, 
scapegrace as he has been, if he has but half 
achance. But how?’ 

Ay, how? There was the rub. My duty for- 
bade me to leave the house for assistance, and if 
I did so, I might not be able to effect an entrance 
again; and supposing this gained, might she 
not in the meantime be spirited away far beyond 
risk of discovery? Should I resort to open 
violence, the odds were terribly against me. 
George Wintock, doubtless a strong, active fellow 
in ripe manhood ; his father, an antagonist by no 
means to be despised ; and that brutal-looking 
Italian, who seemed to possess the strength of a 
second Hercules. That scheme would not work. 
What should I do? How communicate with my 
fair and oppressed correspondent ? 

After some consideration, it occurred to me 


that unless prevented, she would doubtless be | 
on the watch for some kind of reply, and that | 


I might avail myself of the same method of 
communication which she had tried with success. 
Taking out my pocket-book, and tearing from it a 
dozen leaves, I wrote on one of them as follows : 


Mapam—I am only a bailiff in possession, 
but heartily at your service. I will be at the 
window to-morrow night when the Hall clock 
strikes ten. Tell me how I can assist you. If 
you are prevented communicating with me then, 
let the little scraps fall as before as soon as an 
opportunity offers. I will keep a sharp look- 
out.—Your obedient servant, J. MEREDITH. 


Tying this and the blank leaves, along with a 
piece of stout twine for her use in future com- 
munications, in a roll with one of my pencils, 
and extinguishing my candle, I reopened the 
window. All was quiet without; and attaching 
her white handkerchief to the end of my walking- 
stick, I thrust it out, and waved it backwards and 
forwards several times. The signal was perceived. 
The casement above was softly opened, and the 
line was again let down. Looping my note safely 
to the line, I had the satisfaction of seeing it 
ascend to its destination. It was eagerly clutched 
by the occupant above; her window was again 
softly closed; and I retired—but not to sleep, 
for every sense was straining with tumultuous 
excitement. 

On the following evening, faithful to my pro- 
mise, I was at my window a few minutes before 
ten. As the Hall clock boomed the last stroke, 
I felt a small roll of paper secure in my hand, 
and as before, retired to peruse it. 


Generous Srr—I am most wretched. Oh, 
help me, for the love of humanity! I am 
threatened with the most horrible fate, unless 
I consent to be dragged into a union with the 
younger Wintock, whom I utterly loathe ; or to 
make over the greater part of my property to 
him and his father. They have more than once 
hinted at immuring me in a private lunatic 
asylum for life. Such things have been done. 
At times I feel as if I really were insane. 


Can 


you not procure assistance, and free me from these 
wretches? Surely the law is sufficiently powerful 
to protect you in aiding a defenceless, but grossly 
abused and oppressed lady. I have now been 
here several years, and hope is all but extin- 
guished. They have kept me constantly locked up 
in my room since the night I succeeded in reach- 
ing yours, as I had hoped undetected. Previous 
to then, I was only confined to the upper suite 
of apartments. I entreat you not to desert me. 
Oh, contrive some means of setting me free; 
and earn the everlasting gratitude of 
M. WrinrTock. 

P.S.—I will let down for your reply at this time 
to-morrow evening, unless prevented.—Beware of 
Benetti. 


‘Well,’ thought I, ‘this 7s an adventure. But 
how is it to be accomplished?’ After much 
consideration, I fancied that I had hit upon a 
scheme, and determined to communicate it to 
Miss Wintock, and, if she thought it feasible, 
put it in song without delay. It met with 
her approbation, and we at once proceeded to 
execute it. The plan, however, required delicate 
handling, with courage, calmness, and  vesolu- 
tion to carry it out. I told her the nature. of 
the responsibility I should incur in deserting 
my post; but she urged me to undertake her 
release at all hazards, promising herself to liqui- 
date any liabilities which might arise in conse- 
quence, so soon as she should be restored to the 
outer world and able to assume the disposition 
of her property. She had been detained a 
prisoner in the Hall since she was seventeen years 
of age. She had now just turned twenty-one. 
Her guardian had therefore no longer any legal 
authority over her. I felt that the urgency and 
peculiarity of the case would insure me lenient 
judgment, if not condonation for my breach of 
trust, in the minds of all right-thinking men. 

‘Be ready at two to-morrow morning,’ was 
|my last billet, forwarded in the usual manner, 
| ‘while the Wintocks are probably asleep. Keep 
up your courage, and leave the rest to me.’ 

I chose the hour of two o’clock in the morning 
for attempting the rescue of the young lady, 
as having the greatest chance of success; for 
notwithstanding Mr Wintock’s hint that the 
family disliked being disturbed at night, I had 
discovered that both he and his son were in the 
habit of spending some part of it from home— 
where, I cannot say, but probably in some kind 
of dissipation. Both went out about nine o’clock. 
Mr Wintock usually returned about one. His son 
was much more uncertain. 

I have said that the entire edifice, and especially 
the roofs, were of very irregular build, and that 
my room was situated at an angle of the house. 
On the other side of the angle was a suite of 
rooms but little used, the wiridow of one of them 
being exactly on a level with Miss Wintock’s, and 
about six feet distant from it, and to which room 
I discovered I could find access. Immediately 
above the room in question was a lumber-room, 
with a ladder from the floor to the trap-door 
opening out upon the roof. Carefully watching 
an opportunity the next day, I slipped into the 
lumber-room, in which, among other things, were 
a number of tools of various descriptions, and 
armed myself with a couple of stout screw-drivers, 
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with which I retreated, after noting that the ladder | longed to do battle on her behalf. We stood for 
ight easily be removed. a moment in the hall, undecided whether to try 


little before two o’clock found me cautiously | one of the long passages, or at once seek egress 
issuing from my apartment and stealthily creeping | by the principal entrance. We chose the latter, 
towards this part of the building. I did not much | Softly we passed across the polished oaken floor, 
fear any alarm from the dog, as during my stay | and I began slowly and with extreme caution 
he had been kept chained up in the other part! to undo the fastenings. Gently, one by one, each 
of the mansion. I suppose Mr Wintock had| bolt and bar was withdrawn, the huge lock was 
profited by my hint respecting the animal. Pos-| turned, and the ponderous door swung heavily 
sessing myself of the ladder, I very 7 upon its hinges. Greatly exhilarated at our suc- 
removed it to the room whose window 
described as being opposite to and on a level with | word of encouragement on my lips, when an 


Miss Wintock’s. e next were moments of| unseen enemy struck me a tremendous blow | 
breathless anxiety and suspense. Slowly opening | on the head, driving me through the open door- | 
the window, I waved her own white kerchief—the | way like a ball from a wicket, and felling me | 
signal agreed upon between us—and her window | like ajlog upon the gravel-walk beyond. At | 
was then as noiselessly raised. I then proceeded the same instant a succession of piercing shricks, | 
to push the ladder very gently across until itso wild, so heartrending, and despairing, burst | 


rested upon the sill of hers, forming a narrow | from Miss Wintock, that it seemed as if her | 


bridge from window to window. She was at her/| reason was passing away in a continuation of 
post, and grasping the top staff, held it firmly. | convulsive efforts to regain her liberty. 


ting myself astride, I gradually shifted a few| How long I lay insensible upon that cold | 


inches at a time until I reached her. The Hall | gravel-walk I cannot say, but it could not have 
clock struck two as I stepped softly into her| been many minutes. Probably my assailant was 
room, immediately withdrawing the ladder and | for the time too fully occupied in securing the 


closing the window. She was greatly agitated, and | re-captured lady to be able to inflict any further | 


trembled violently. Taking my hand in both | injury upon me. When I regained consciousness, 
her own, she whispered a few words of impas-| the moon was obscured, and it was intensely 
sioned thanks ; and then we addressed ourselves | dark, not a star being visible. Bruised, sore, and 


to the task of getting out of and away from | bleeding, I gathered myself up as best I: could, | 


the house silently and safely. This we both felt | and endeavoured to collect my thoughts. But in 


would be no easy matter; for not only was the| what manner to act for the best, puzzled me. | 
door of her own room locked, but also that of| Should I wait till dawn, then hasten to the | 


the room into which it opened, and through which | village, and endeavour to procure assistance in 


we must pass before gaining the corridor which | rescuing the young lady ? or several reasons, I | 
led to the staircase. Force I dare not use, because | discarded this idea. Besides, -I had in fact | 


of the noise ; and indeed it would have been diffi- | deserted my duty, and in justice to my employer, 
cult to force the doors, as both were of stout oak. | ought never to have attempted leaving the house. 
Hence my provision of the screw-drivers. What was I to do? 

The screws were rusted with age, and I was 


I therefore lighted a candle I had brought with INTOXICANA 


me, and laboured heavily for about an hour, Miss| Ancononic fluids are by no means the only | 


Wintock bending over me to aid me with its | intoxicants known and used by oblivion-seeking 
light, until her long raven hair rested carelessly humanity in different parts of the globe. Bhang, 
on my ‘shoulder, she holding and shading the | 5. tndian hemp, is consumed largely among the 


candle with my hat, lest its reflection should betray | y. i ye 
us to any one oot &t do ors, as George Wintock Hindus and Malays, and produces wild temporary 


in his return home from his midnight revels | lirium, during which homicidal mania is con- 
might observe it in crossing the park. At length stantly prominent, — If the practice be continued, 
I was successful ; the last screw of the second door | it invariably ends in incurable and rapidly fatal 
yielded, Extinguishing the light, we paused a| madness. Opium eating and smoking, unfor- 


few minutes to listen, and then stepped softly | tunately, are not confined to China or the | 


out into the dark corridor, I leading the van Chinese. There are houses in London, known 
pistol in hand, and Miss Wintock leaning heavily | ¢) the initiated, where the dreamy pipe is always 


on my arm. pte 4 : 
Along the corridor and down the richly car- as aot ve — — tr the By 
ted staircase we went on tiptoe and with ’bated bal Of yeocious Teme, Gna semom oul Of fe 
reath, lest the echoes of that gloomy old mansion | 1Wsition ; while the statistics of wholesale and 


should arouse her jailers. Every instant we retail druggists lead us to infer that much is 


expected the dog to give tongue. The night | taken habitually in private in various forms. 

was cloudy; but suddenly the moon emerged| The consumption of opium is said to be 
from behind a cloud, and for a few seconds illu-| especially great among the labouring-classes in 
mined © Mg a of the antique entrance-| the Fen districts, by whom, however, it is pro- 
hall. I felt Miss Wintock start and shudder, bably taken not as a luxury, but as the only 


press my arm and cling still closer to me, with . ° : 
the confidence of a very child. It made my heart relief they can obtain for the ague and rheumatism 


leap, and every drop of blood in my veins thrilled | Which rack and burn them chronically every 
with a feeling of rapturous delight, hitherto | second or third day. Quinine costs more than 
unknown to me. I seemed for the moment to | laudanum, and so the latter grows on them till, 
have the strength of twenty men, and almost from the relief of pain, it becomes an ineradicable 


have | cess, I turned to my companion with a whispered | 
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vice. The habit of opium-smoking is far more 
pernicious, if persisted in, than that of opium- 
eating; but the hideous nausea and headache 
which follow the trance, even with seasoned 
smokers, must often act as a deterrent. The 
pleasurable effects produced by the pipe are said 
far to exceed those which follow the internal 
use of the drug. In cities where this practice 
prevails, one can always tell an opium-smoker 
at a glance by his ghastly pallor, yellow lips, 
and wandering far-off eyes. 

Opium, though less expensive than quinine, is 
still costly enough in this country to prohibit its 
general use, the best being worth about’ seventy 
shillings per pound. Intoxication by this agent 
seems to be the most absorbing and ineradicable 
of all vicious propensities; and the victim is 
obliged to constantly increase the amount of his 
daily poison in order to arouse the sensations 
it produces; so that in some cases laudanum 
has been swallowed by the wine-glassful and solid 
opium by drachms—the medicinal dose of the 
former being from five to thirty drops; and of 
the latter, half a grain to two grains. Morphia 
does not seem to have the same effect in this 
connection; at anyrate, it is not used for the 
same purpose, though occasionally we hear of 
those who have become habituated to its sub- 
cutaneous injection during illness being unable 
or unwilling to dispense with it after recovery. 

Scarcely one opium-drunkard in ten thousand 
is ever reclaimed. When a man has once acquired 
the habit, he may be looked upon as having 
less chance of rescue than the most inveterate 
inebriate from other causes. De Quincey and 
others have left us graphic accounts of the 
agonies they endured in giving up the drug, 
and the almost superhuman fortitude necessary 
to accomplish the sacrifice. ‘In countries where 
there is much Chinese immigration—Guiana, 
Cuba, and the Western States—the most stringent 
restrictions on the import and sale of opium are 
established ; otherwise, John-Chinaman would 


nuisance. 

There is a curious distinction to be drawn 
between the alcohol-drunkard and the con- 
sumer of bhang, opium, sativa, and other brain- 
heating narcotics. The former drinks for the 
pleasure of drinking, for the gratification of the 
palate, and may be said to get tipsy accidentally 
—though commonly with a sufficient knowledge 
and recklessness of the result of his potations 
to constitute him guilty of ‘culpable negligence’ 
at the very least. In spite of all the boisterous 
adages about ‘drowning dull care,’ and odes to 
Bacchus and the ‘bowl’ and the ‘cup,’ few men 
sit down with the deliberate intention of drink- 
ing themselves into a state of unconsciousness or 
temporary insanity. On the other hand, he 
who swallows or inhales the fumes of the above- 
mentioned drugs, which are extremely nauseous, 


rapidly degenerate, from being the most decent | 
fellow in the world, into a burden and a) 


does so expressly for the sake of the stupor, 
fantasy, or frenzy they induce, and usually 
evades the flavour of them as far as possible. 
Chloral and Eau-de-Cologne have been declared 
to be secretly much in vogue, especially with 
ladies ; but this branch of the subject of Intoxi- 


Journal. 

Inhalation of nitrite of amyl and of chloroform 
are the latest vices laid to the charge of the 
fair sex. Ether, no doubt, is more extensively 
employed ; but, for some unexplained reason, its 
use is almost confined to the lower classes in the 
north of Ireland, where it actually supersedes 
whisky to a great extent. Spirit of wine is not 
allowed to be sold in this country except for 
medical purposes, unless it is first ‘ methylated’ 


flavour too unpleasant to allow of its substitution 
for more expensive and less powerful brandy or 
whisky. It is a very fortunate circumstance 
that in sugar-growing countries, where the dis- 


tillate of the refuse—nearly pure alcohol, known | 


as canha, cata, cachasse, aguadiente or white 
rum—is cheaper than milk, the inhabitants are 
not much given to inebriety, intemperance being 
very fatal in such climates. In the south of 
Russia, the peasants become intoxicated on a 
certain kind of fungus, which is found to develop 
narcotic properties if dried and stored for some 
time. 

The term ‘tea-drunkard’ is also known through- 
out Russia, and implies, not the abuse of robur 
or any spirit distilled from the herb, but that 
the cup which cheers intoxicates also, if zealously 
adhered to. Strong tea is well known to be 
a powerful though fleeting excitant of the nervous 
system ; and if the reader likes to make the ex- 
periment, let him drink a dozen or fifteen cups 
of tea in the Russian style—that is, without cream 
or sugar, but flavoured with a drop of lemon- 
|juice—in the space of a couple of hours, and 
he may arrive at the conclusion that there is 


/something rational about such an epithet as tea- | 


drunkard after all. 


trees are collected an 
sometimes drunk after undergoing a vinous change 
in the plant itself. Cocoa-nut water, found in 
the green pod before the fibrous husk and nut 
as we know them here are formed, is often used 
in this way, but is by no means attractive to 
European palates. Kurds and Tartars make a 
fermented liquor from mares’ milk; and honey 
forms the basis of many drinks in different parts 
of the world, being familiar to us as mead. Peal 
ginger-beer—not the sour, soapy mess sold in 
bottles under that name, but beer, really and truly 
brewed from ginger, and capital stuff too—is not 
to be trifled with, A similar compound is pre- 
pared from peppers in the West Indies. In the 
villages on the banks of the river Dart in Devon- 
shire, white beer—ale with the yeast remaining 
in it—is a favourite tipple. Those who are 
accustomed to drink white beer, hold the cup 
in their hand, and keep it agitated by a constant 
circular motion until they have finished the 


rp, 


cana has been already treated in No. 986 of this | 


with wood-spirit, which gives it an odour and | 


In many lands, the — of various plants and | 
allowed to ferment, or are | 
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' contents ; so that a knot of labourers or fishermen, 


carousing together outside some rustic alehouse 
on a summer evening, presents rather a gro- 


| beard as white as snow. Yet he was carried 
off suddenly by a trifling indisposition incidental 
| to the climate ; and it was found on examination 


tesque ey to the tourist in this part of) of his papers after death that his age was only 
J 


England, and leads him to believe that a Home 
for Palsied Inebriates must exist somewhere in 


_ the vicinity. 


_ cation. 


If there are many things on which to get 
intoxicated, there are still more forms of intoxi- 
These vary principally with the indi- 
vidual ; and here, again, it is a well-known fact 
that the quantity which a man may drink at one 


, time with impunity will serve to overcome him 


; at another. 


Much depends upon the state of 
health, the presence or absence of food in the 
stomach, the question of habitude as to the time 
of day, the mental condition at the moment—an 
excited person being much more quickly affected 
than one whose mind is tranquil—and the nature 


| of the liquor; for different people are susceptible 
to spirits, wine, or beer in different degrees, which 


| ferent 
| Brandy, whisky, hollands, rum, gin, &c. contain | 


do not always correspond with the proportions 
of alcohol which those fluids contain. ‘ Mixing 
one’s liquors’ is proverbially unwise; yet at the 
dinner-table, one may take half-a-dozen wines in 
succession with a result which might be dif- 
if no food were taken concurrently. 


| from forty to sixty per cent. of absolute alcohol ; 


liqueurs, about the same amount; wine, from ten 
to twenty-eight per cent.; beer, from three to 
eight ; cider, from the merest trace up to three 


| or four, according to its age. 


CB, 


Some men seem to become drunk suddenly, 


| fifty-two. 

It does not by any means follow, either, that 
because a man is never intoxicated he may not 
| be drinking too much. Men employed in the 
| great breweries in London, especially the dray- 
men, consume an enormous quantity of beer, 
The daily allowance which their employers give 
' them is a very large one, but they rarely confine 
_ themselves to that ; and the draymen, in addition, 
get much gratuitously from the customers to 
| whom they are always delivering the casks; so 
that ten or fourteen quarts is no exceptional 
‘consumption for one man; yet they are not 
drunkards, in the ordinary sense of the term. 
| The very nature of their work necessitates the 
employment of none but steady men, strength 
| being also a sine qué non, But if one of these 
men should break a limb, or get confined to bed 
| from any other accident, he is almost sure to get 
delirium tremens; and a scalp-wound frequently 
kills him. Brewers’ men are notorious in hos- 
pitals as being the worst cases for operation, 
being prone to exhibit all the most dangerous 
complications which fetter the success of surgical 
| treatment. 

It may be safely declared that no one ever 
exceeds in the use of intoxicating fluids—be the 
| excess little or much—without suffering for it 
| at some time or other. Obviously, not even the 
broadest general rule can be laid down as to the 


giving no previous indication by thickness of | quantity each may take. There can be no doubt 
articulation or unsteadiness of gait; this being | that alcohol is of great benefit to many people 
commonly the case where mental excitement from | both as a medicine and a food; there can be as 
other causes—as a heated discussion—prevails | little doubt that many more would be better 
at the time. The most dreadful and astounding | without it, and that most might dispense with 
eases are afforded by those unfortunate people | it altogether without any harm resulting. 

who are never sober. How they manage to| Men grow amiable, jocose, solemn, sentimental, 
survive so long as they do, is a mystery. | desponding, taciturn, talkative, quarrelsome, fero- 
There are men who have been perpetually cious, or mad in their cups; and some pass 
under the influence of liquor for twenty or thirty | through all these phases in turn. The absurdities 
years. Of course, the brain must have become | which they commit under the influence of these 
permanently injured, so that we may infer that | varying emotions are often in the highest degree 


the drink these persons now take has little or no | 


real effect on them, and that their state would 
be just the same without it. Others, again, 
are systematic and punctual drunkards of 
regular habits, men who take their quantum 
and are put to bed unconscious every night, 
yet are capable of attending to their daily 
usiness in the most extracrdinary manner. 
These, as a rule, never exceed a given amount 
by so much as a glass, and do not suffer so much 
as intermittent drunkards—at anyrate not so 
soon, for the inevitable consequence is only a 
little longer deferred. The writer knew an old 
doctor in Jamaica who used to aver that the 
climate was the finest in the world. ‘Yellow- 
fever, sir?’ he would exclaim—‘not a bit of it! 
A vulgar chimera! A malicious libel on us! 
The fact is, it’s the vicious irregular drinking 
habits of the people here that kills ’em. Look 
at me! I drink a bottle of brandy every night, 
and have done so for thirty years. I get tipsy 
seven times a week, in an orderly and decent 
manner; and I’ve never had yellow-fever nor 
a day’s illness!’ And to all appearance he was 
a@ fine healthy man of sixty-five or seventy, with 


painful or ridiculous, and have always been a 
favourite theme with satirists of both pen and 
pencil. 

As living presentments of intoxication in its two 
aspects, better examples could not be quoted than 
Mr Charles Warner’s terribly realistic performance 
of Coupeau in Drink, on the one side, and on the 
other, Mr J. S. Clarke, the American comedian, 
as Toodles in the drunken scene of that side- 
splitting farce. It would make an ascetic laugh 
to watch his face, in which solemnity seems to 
struggle with a consciousness that he is not 
‘quite the thing,’ as he stands at the front of the 
stage for five minutes, never speaking a word, 
endeavouring to put on his glove. His hand 
slips from the hem of the glove to his coat-cuff, 
at which he pulls and pulls until it is drawn 
nearly up to the elbow, while the fingers wriggle 
as usual to facilitate their entrance in their proper 
receptacles. His necktie is disordered ; one long 
| end sticks out straight, and every now and then 
‘his eye runs along this with an expression of 
surprise that is simply overwhelming ; and when 
at last this end becomes evidently mixed up in 
| his calculations with the number of fingers to 
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the glove, the house is fairly ‘brought down’ 
with laughter. 

The writer once met with a parallel to the 
old story about ‘got ’em again,’ on board a steamer 
in the West Indies. A passenger, occupying one 
of the main-deck cabins, experienced certain 
strange manifestations for several nights in suc- 
cession after he had retired to rest, so hideous 
in their nature that he was nearly driven mad. 
Unhappily, this gentleman had a propensity for 
intemperance, and feared to mention his nocturnal 
persecutions, lest they should shame him in the 
eyes of all his fellow-passengers, by turning out 
to be the product of a deranged brain—delirium 
tremens. But he wasn’t so bad as that ; for g huge 
land-crab as big as a dinner-plate, which had 
somehow found its way into his cabin, was at 
length discovered there. What the poor fellow 
must have suffered nightly with this awful crus- 
tacean crawling over him, must have been enough 
to drive any one mad. 

While the writer was surgeon of a steamer on 
a foreign station, as we lay in harbour one night, 
some of the officers from another ship paid us 
a visit. They were sailing for England on the 
next day but one, and possibly had been cele- 
brating the event not wisely nor yet well; at 
anyrate, one of them was certainly in that condi- 
tion which proverbial philosophy libellously assigns 
to a lord, and from which it kindly exempts 
judges. It is to be feared that shipboard hos- 
pitality did not by any means tend towards his 
recovery. Probably his comrades were a little 
oblivious of things in general also; for they rowed 
away merrily at a late hour and left him behind ; 
and about an hour afterwards, our third officer 
came to me and told me that A was still on 
board. Could I give him anything to ‘pull him 
together?’ A glance showed me that the pulling 
of him together was out of the question for some 
hours. What was to be done? Work was going on 
busily on board his ship all night, taking in stores 
and cargo for the homeward voyage ; and if the 
captain discovered his prolonged absence, it might 
get him into serious trouble. So, not to disgrace 
him before the men, we lowered the dingy, put 
him in, and sculled him across by ourselves. We 
thought we should have had to carry him up 
the companion-ladder ; but when we hoisted him 
on to the lower step, he seemed to recover himself, 
and ran up without assistance. Taking it for 
granted that he would be all right when he got 
among his friends on deck, we pulled away again, 
amid the rattle of steam-winches, the creaking of 
cranes, and shouts of the niggers stowing the 
heavy bales in the holds. 

Restored to sanity next morning, he came on 
board to thank me. ‘I can’t think how it 
happened,’ he said. [Poor fellow, he never could.] 


‘T can’t think how it was; but I haven’t the 
slightest recollection of leaving here or of your | 
sculling me over, until my feet touched the | 
ladder, and then I knew where I was directly. | 
I got on deck, and felt as comfortable as possible | 
then; not quite right, you know, but sensible 
enough to know what I was about. You hadn't 
been long gone, before there was a commotion 
forward. I knew that some accident had hap- 
pened, for I heard somebody say there was a 
man overboard. However, I was wise enough 


by that time to know that I was not in a fit 


state to render any assistance, so I did not take | 
much notice of it—until I felt a boat-hook in the 
back of my neck, and found that J was the man 
overboard !’ 


ATHLETES. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


THE practice of lofty tumbling without a net is 
so manifestly reprehensible that it needs neither 
comment nor condemnation here ; but it is a curi- 
ous fact that many more accidents are recorded 
of ground-tumbling than of aérial gymnastics. 
A member of the Hanlon-Volta troupe, who 
has been doing sensational business all his life, 
told me that he never met with a mishap but 
once, and that was in descending from a bar 
only his own height above the stage, when he 
sprained his knee rather severely. And it is a 
significant circumstance, which cannot be too 
strongly noted, that the comparatively few acci- 
dents which have happened to gymnasts have 
nearly all occurred through defects in the ‘life- 
saving apparatus, the net. When this belongs 
to the performer, it is generally spread under 
his own supervision, and the strength of its tex- 
ture and fastenings carefully tested, and renewed 
if required ; but where the net is a stock property 
of a place of entertainment, or, worse still, is 
rovided by an entrepreneur who, not a performer 
himself, farms the gymnast, and undertakes to 
find all the appliances, damaged material and 
insecure attachments are apt to be overlooked. 

The descent into the net itself is said to be 
not altogether devoid of danger, and an impres- 
sion is current among these people that to fall 
upon the side of the head will inevitably break 
the neck. I am not aware, however, that any 
case has been known to bear out this theory. 
Many gymnasts now dispense with the rugs or 
carpets with which the net is commonly padded, 
on account of their interfering with the view 
of those seated underneath, and come down upon 
the naked meshes without injury. A certain 
‘Little Bob’—a fine young man now—who has 
been celebrated for pre-eminently high dives 
ever since he was a very small boy, sometimes 
making a headlong perpendicular deseent of 
eighty feet or so, where the building is lofty 
enough to permit of it, says that the would 
have no objection to plunge from a height twice 
as great into a net of proper tension, and that 
he has never suffered any inconvenience from 
the transit through the air or arrest of motion. 
He comes down in a slightly oblique direction, 
with the hands extended for effect, after the 
fashion of a diver ; when he sees the net ‘getting 
near, the arms are withdrawn to the sides an 
the head is tucked in on the chest, so that 
he falls upon the shoulder-blades and rolls 
over. In connection with this part of the subject, 
the elegant and wonderful ‘ dives’ of Zazael at the 
London Aquarium will doubtless be remembered 
by many readers. 

Your special commissioner being taken up to 
an exceedingly high and dusty place to see some 
very ingenious mechanism recently invented by 
a gymnast, was induced by the enthusiastic argu- 
ments, protestations, and twice-repeated example 
of that individual, to take the direct route to 
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the lower regions—in plain words, to drop from 
a swinging bar into the cushioned net some fifty 
feet below. Fingers seemed to assume an iron 
grip, and the bar to become magnetic, even after 
the trapeze had been brought to a stand-still, and 
the legs drawn up at right angles with the body 
in a sitting posture, as directed. ‘Now then, 
go!’ was shouted more than once, before I could 
unbend those hands which had apparently ac- 

uired a persistent rigidity of their own; then 
the bar and roof with its beams and girders flew 
away from me, and a tremendous repentance of 
the folly I was committing rushed upon me, with 
a distinct presentation of every detail of every 
story I had heard of people falling through nets 
improperly fixed or badly mended, and a totally 
inde endent calculation of the surgical effect 
which the legs of the inverted chairs I had 
observed piled up in the area below the apparatus 
would produce upon the human frame falling 
from a height; the whole accompanied by a 
perception that I was gradually, very gradually, 
inclining backwards ; which opened a new vista 
of the probabilities of my demonstrating the 
truth of the sideways neck theory. I seemed 
to be suspended between earth and sky for about 
a week, and was almost reconciled to the position, 
when I suddenly and unexpectedly found the 


crimson mattresses billowing up about me and 


surging over my face, and woke to the fact that 
I had really fallen. I landed on my back, flat ; 
but there was no shock, nor, indeed, was I con- 
scious of having stopped ; which perhaps was due 
to the elasticity and rebound of the net. The 
only part of the adventure which was disagree- 
able physically was the walking, or rather stum- 
bling and crawling, over the net to the ladder 
at the farther end, a very quaky, sea-sick sort 
of business, 

Acrobats and gymnasts usually practise during 
the morning on the stage of some theatre. Even 
when not working at any new trick, they always 

ractise once a day, if their engagement does not 
include two performances. Sometimes they have 
to go through as many as six or seven. When a 
man intends to bring out some novel and special 
feat, and wishes to keep it a profound secret 
until its production, he hires an empty school- 
room or public hall, or even a theatre, for his 
own exclusive use, and there exercises with his 
appliances and assistants until he is perfect. No 
stage performance is ever rehearsed at home. 
It is somewhat disappointing to find that the 
music which seems such an inspiriting accom- 
paniment to the spectators is disregarded by some 
en who indeed aver they would rather 

without ‘ band-clatter !’ 

Salaries er enormously, of course. Of late 
years, there has been a demand for female 
gymnasts, and some have been forthcoming ; but, 
as might be expected, they rarely excel. Still, 
they draw good houses, and the morbid taste of 
the public enables some of them to command 
fifty or a hundred pounds a week. Troupe 
salaries run even higher than this in exceptional 
cases; but managers always want something 
new, something that no other company has 
presented, and the art is therefore a progressive 
one. All manner of things are introduced to 
impart a spice of novelty to old tricks in every 
department. Acrobats juggle with balls, knives, 


| hoops, fans, bells, and burning torches while 
tumbling; or throw somersaults while playing 
the violin or tambourine ; or mount themselves 
on roller-skates and bicycles. Gymnasts are 
‘fired’ from spring-boards concealed within a 
gigantic cannon, let off pistols in their flight 
through the air, or go through their evolutions 
amid a blaze of squibs and rockets. The various 
‘lines’ of business too, while more numerous and 
diversified, are not so distinct and separate as 
they used to be. Trapeze, flying rings, and 
horizontal bar work are now combined; poles 
and ladders still hold their ground ; but tight- 
rope and slack-wire walking—feats more easil 
acquired than any others—bottle-performers, a 
ing-steppers, pedestal acrobats, and modern Sam- 
sons, are a drug in the market. (It is denied, 
by-the-way, that the ceiling-walking, which at 
one time created such a sensation, was ever really 
performed by atmospheric pressure or by mag- 
netism, as was alleged, springs or hooks having 
been always employed.) 

Equilibrists are rather in the ascendant just 
now. It seems incredible that any one should 
be able to sit in a chair and maintain it 
balanced on two legs upon an oscillating bar, 
or stand upon one leg on a globe resting on the 


|same unstable foundation; nevertheless, those 


and other similar marvels are executed nightly 
for fifty shillings a week. Rolling-globe and 
barrel performers are at a discount; bub 
French comic acrobats, who mix a lot of 
burlesque and fun with their tumbling, are look- 
ing up. Circus troupes include every variety, 
and have their own specialists as well. Clown 
and harlequin may be developed from any 
of these; many of the famous old clowns 
were accomplished spade-dancers. But it is the 
mode now to take new departures altogether, 
and we find acrobatic ballet-troupes, dualoguists, 
and comedy companies, nigger minstrels, and 
step-dancers who accentuate their hornpipes with 
somersaults and hand-springs. Part of the 
Hanlon-Volta troupe, famous trapezists, seceded 
from the company, and under the name of the 
Hanlon-Lees have convulsed the theatre-going 
world with laughter and astonishment at their 
inimitable acrobatic, gymnastic, and pantomimic 
impersonations in Le Voyage en Suisse. 

Although most of those who follow this calling 
assume foreign names, they are nearly all English ; 
and English acrobats, like American circuses, 
French actresses, Italian singers, and German 
musicians, are noted all over the world. In many 
parts they are much more highly esteemed than 
they are here; in South American countries, 
for instance, the arrival of a clever gymnast 
causes as great a sensation as a new prima donna 
at the opera. They frequently travel in connec- 
tion with circus companies, which on foreign 
tour are of more extensive proportions than they 
are at home; and it is strange sometimes, in 
remote corners of the earth, to find the walls all 
aflame with some name that was familiar in 
the Christmas pantomimes or Crystal Palace 
entertainments of long ago at home. When they 
have any talking to do, they crack their jokes 
in English as usual, wherever they may be, and 
it appears to go down just as well with the 
| audience, who, moreover, applaud vehemently, as 
|an exquisite witticism, any single word of the 
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native language which a performer may have 
picked up. If you talk to any acrobat of ten 
years’ standing, you will frequently discover 
that he has been in every quarter of the 
lobe. 

Most of these people obtain their engagements 
through the medium of professional agents—men 
who have performers of all kinds on their books, 
and are equally ready to supply a stilt-dancer 
for a garden-féte, or an entire troupe for a five 
years’ tour round the world, on the shortest 
notice possible, These agents, of course, charge 
a commission on the salary obtained, when the 
contract is signed, and receive a fee from the 
employer besides. There are also a limited 
number of individuals—generally men who have 
been in the profession themselves, and have 
amassed money in it—who, besides owning per- 
haps two or three companies, and undertaking to 
supply various places of amusement with a con- 
stant succession of extra and unwonted attractions, 
make a business of inventing novel spécialités 
in the gymnastic art, and of training youths 
expressly to carry them out. As a rule, these 
novelties involve the use of elaborate and costly 
apparatus, which would be quite beyond the 

rformer’s means to provide ; so that the trainer 
eels perfectly secure against any double-dealing 
in embarking on the speculation. Very often, 


| indeed, the apparatus is the only novelty about 
the feat, the modus operandi of an old and well- 


known trick being disguised by new and effective 
surroundings. A contract for a long term of 
years—as much as ten or fifteen sometimes—is 
entered into between master and pupil, whereby 
the former retains the services of the latter at 
a fixed salary, and can dispose of him as he will. 
The mechanism is often patented, and the title 
of the trick registered; and so strictly is the 
gpm worded, that evasion is well nigh impos- 
sible, and indeed is rarely attempted. Thus it 
happens that good gymnasts have in some cases 
ee the fortunes of their instructors, and are 
themselves compelled still to keep on labouring 
for an insignificant wage until their best working 
oo are spent. On the other hand, the possi- 
ility of failure, or of the feat not ‘taking’ with 


| the public, and consequent heavy loss in pre- 


liminary expenses, must be taken into considera- 
tion. The trainer usually manages to have one 
or two reserve pupils in process of education to 
the same end; so that if anything happens to 
the ‘Phaeton’ or ‘Volanto’ or ‘Queen of the 
Air,’ who has been heralded with such a flourish 
of trumpets, another steps quietly into his or 
her shoes and title, and business is carried on as 
usual without any alteration. 

The relations which exist between employer 
and employed of this last-mentioned class pro- 
bably demand legal scrutiny more than any other 
omy of the subject, since the artist here confides 

is safety to appliances which are devised and 
capery for him by others, who must, therefore, 

held responsible for their integrity. But 
things are not looking very favourable for the 
ae as a whole, just now. Impending 
egislation threatens to be vexatious for them, 
and there is a prevalent feeling abroad that they 
would be better abolished altogether, since they 
serve no useful purpose, even if they are in 
nowise prejudicial to common human interests, It 


is a great question, looked at from either side, 
Nobody can deny that an acrobat might be better 
employed than in turning somersaults on a 
carpet; but, unfortunately, the same stigma 
might be cast upon many of the other occupa- 
tions of mankind. Again, ought anything which 
tends to the innocent recreation of our fellow- 
creatures to be condemned as altogether useless ? 
To deprive some thousands of hard-working 
people of the occupation by which they get 
their bread, must always be a grave matter. Let 
it not be forgotten, either, that for the most part 


they spring from a class which cannot be said | 


to develop, as a rule, into useful members of 
society ; and that an opening which gives the 
ragged child of the gutter an opportunity of 
receiving the income of a well-paid curate by 
the time he is fourteen, is not to be despised 
when it entails no sacrifice of health. By all 
means, let acrobats, children and adults, be pro- 
tected, regulated, inspected by law; let their 
scholastic education be enforced as rigorously as 
with any other class. If any performance entail- 
ing risk of life or limb take place, by all means 
let the actors who take part in it, the employers 
who devise it, the managers who permit it, and 
if it be possible, the real criminals, the public, 
who pay to see it—let them all be punished with 
the severity such an offence against morality 
deserves; but let the regulation of all profes- 
sional details be submitted, as in other special 
industries of life, to arbiters who have technical 
knowledge on such points. 

Apropos of the manifestly right and proper 
requisition that a net or quilt shall be used by 
those engaged in lofty tumbling, a very celebrated 

erformer in this line said to me: ‘I have seen 
it stated in the newspapers that we gymnasts 
ourselves object to these precautions. This is 
= untrue ; no man prefers to go up without 
the net. I don’t say that we would be unwillin 
to take the risk for extra money, or that we woul 
not perform without it rather than lose an engage- 
ment. But the biggest feats are never done 
without it; and there isn’t one of us, no matter 
how plucky, but feels anxious before attempting 
anything new without something soft below. 
It’s the public who are to blame. They would 
rather see a man do two or three simple turns 
with the chance of breaking his neck, than the 
cleverest feats in safety—else why is there such a 
thing as walking on the high-rope? Blondin’s 
barrow would never have paid if the rope had 
been only three feet above the ground, yet it 
would have required just as much skill. I 
have been among the audience myself when 
some of the best gymnasts have been up and 
doing the most wonderful tricks ever attempted, 
and I have heard them say: “ Yes, it’s all very 
well; but then they can’t hurt themselves if 
they miss”—grumbling, actually.grumbling! It 
would have been better for everybody if a net 
had been insisted on from the very beginning ; 
better for the public, who would get a finer per- 
formance ; better for the managers, who would not 
run the risk of losing their license when an 
accident occurs (for the best gymnast will occa- 
sionally slip); certainly better for us. As it is 
now, those of us who use the net are cut out by 
mere amateurs who are fool-hardy enough to give 
the little they can do, without the net. Then some 
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managers won't have us at all, on account of some | show, that to a one kilogramme—that is, | 
recent mishap that has got into the papers; and | about 21 pounds—of cocoons from the silkworm, | 


| others growl and ask if we can’t go up without 
a net, saying it disfigures the house to fix it, and 
causes no end of bother to the men and the 
audience to spread it every night. But I know 
that I’ll go back to the low-bar and wire-flying 
business before I’ll take my boys up without 
a net; and what’s more, I’ll see myself every day, 
before it’s spread, that every hook and staple and 
ring and mesh would bear an elephant if need 
| be!’ 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
AN ATLANTIC TRICYCLE. 


A vESSEL of a very novel character is in course 
of construction at Hastings, on the Hudson, 
United States, America, for which its originator, 
Mr Robert Fryer of New York, claims advantages 
which, if attained, will go far to revolutionise our 
ocean-traffic. This new steamship, which is called 
the Oceanie, is nothing more nor less than a 
marine tricycle. The hull, which is not intended 
to touch the water, is supported on three hollow 
steel spheres, one forward, and the other two aft. 
Each of them is fitted with a circular keel, grooved 
to run upon rails, to enable the vessel to cross an 
isthmus, or to run ashore whenever repairs or 
alterations may become necessary. Transversely, 
these spheres are fitted with flanges, which almost 
encircle them horizontally, and which will react 
against the surrounding water just as do the 
‘floats’ of an ordinary paddle-wheel, thus pro- 
| pelling the ship; so that these hollow globes 
perform the double office of supporting and pro- 
pelling the Oceanie. The hull itself is built water- 
tight and in compartments, in case of accidents, 
so that in the event of damage to one of her 
propellers, she will still float buoyantly. Each 
of these propellers or floats is reversible; and they 
can be worked irrespectively one of another, by 
reason of which the Oceanie will be capable of 
turning completely round in her own water—an 
obvious advantage in many cases of impending 
collision. A small working-model of the Oceanie 
has been recently tried both on the river and 
on land, and both experiments were perfectly 
successful. 

With regard to her power and speed, it is 
claimed for the Oceanie that she differs from a 
vessel of the common type just as a wagon 
mounted on wheels differs from one which 
having lost its wheels is dragged by main force 
along the road; for in the case of this new 
vessel, there is absolutely no friction at all, 
since her hull does not come into contact with 
the water. The result is that unprecedented 
speed, greater safety, and increased accommoda- 
tion—from her possibly enormous breadth of 
beam in proportion to her length—are gained 
by Mr Fryer’s invention. The dimensions of the 
Oceanie are: length, two hundred and twenty-four 
feet; and breadth, one hundred and thirty feet ; 
while the floats or wheels are each twenty-four 
feet in diameter, and are expected to draw about 
five feet of water when the vessel is loaded. 


THE MULBERRY-TREE IN FRANCE. 


Some calculations that have recently been made 
_ at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers in Paris, 


twenty kilogrammes of mulberry-leaves have to | 
be eaten; and to produce one kilogramme of | 
silk, thirteen kilogrammes of cocoons are required. 
Taking the annual production of silk at two 
million two hundred and eighty thousand kilo- 
grammes, we find that the weight of leaves 
required for the food of the silkworms from 
which this quantity is obtained, amounts to five 
hundred and ninety-two million of kilogrammey, | 
or five hundred and eighty-one thousand two | 
hundred and fifty tons of leaves. | 


BLACK MEN AS LIGHTNING-CONDUCTORS. 


In his Leaves from a South African Journey, 
Mr Froude writes: ‘On the road to the Vaal | 
River—first experience of camping out. I am | 
alone in my tent with a glaring sun raising 
the temperature inside to ninety degrees. The 
mules have strayed, being insufliciently hobbled. 
I sent Charley my black driver in search of 
them in the early morning. He returned | 
with his face as near white as nature per- 
mitted, declaring that the Evil One had jumped | 
out of the ground at his feet with four young | 
ones. I suppose it was an antbear. Any- 
way, the mules are lost. He has gone back to 
our last halting-place to look for them. My | 
other youth has started with a rifle to shoot 
buck, which are round us in tens of thousands; 
and here am I by the side of a pond which is | 
trampled by the antelopes into mud-soup, the 
only stuff in the shape of water which we have 
to depend on for our coffee, and, alas! for our 
washing. To add to the pleasure of the situa- 
tion, the season of the thunder-storms has set in. 
The lightning was playing round us all yesterday 
afternoon, and we shall now have a storm daily, | 
Whole teams of oxen are often killed. To a | 
white man, they say there is no danger while he 
has a black at his side, the latter being the better | 
conductor. When one is struck, another must be 
immediately substituted, | 


A LULLABY, 


Rest thee! The daylight has gone from the valley ; 
Night from the eastward is gliding again ; 
Dusky shades lurk in each tree-woven alley ; 
Slumber will rule in the night’s dark domain. 
Rest thee, then, rest thee, western winds sigh ; 
Night voices chant Lullaby ! Lullaby ! 


Rest thee! The lake murmurs faint in its dreaming, 
Stirs like a child that has visions of joy ; 
And Venus in radiance effulgent is beaming, 
Guarding from aught that thy rest could destroy. 
Rest thee, then, rest thee, western winds sigh ; 
Night voices chant Lullaby ! Lullaby! 


Rest thee! Sleep on till the gray dawn is stealing, 
And the star of the morning is fainting in light ; 
Sleep till the mist-armies, breaking and wheeling, 
Flee from the hills with the going of night. 
Rest thee ! till morning breaks, western winds sigh; | 
Night voices chant Lullaby ! Lullaby ! 
James WILKIE. | 
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